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A Magazine of Verse 


APRIL 1929 


MEMORANDA OF VARIOUS PHENOMENA 
FATHOMED APPARITION 
It was the third night after he was dead.) 


He was not there when I lifted up my eyes: 
Only the glow of the Milky Way 


And the winter constellations piercing the skies. 
But VazZzil na at the stift brush of the trees 


to freeze, 


Or down at the grey pools whitening 





Or indoor n, staring into the coal 


| saw the terrible soul of old Ben 3owles 


Lee ; — 
Aloft in the night, nebulous in the stars, 


Formless and huge and hovering like a falling tower 


[1] 
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(And still with a something you could see of the great bent 
back, 


The worn vast head, the face with seams like scars, 


And the old eyes, the eyes like angry coals! 

Over the emptiness of the plain, the dark house, 
The dry ditches across the moonlit winter fields, 
Loomed the gaunt pondering soul of old Ben Bowl 


Musing on some enormous silent thing 

Deeply and still as silence when it sing 

Thoughts beyond knowing as words are beyond breath, 
Born in the winds the other side of death, 


Past fathoming, past utterance. (I rea 
5> | 
Into that fearful blankness of all sens: 
A brooding hunger, deathless and immens 


But what did I know of the musing of the dead? 


I thought there was something that he and the fields kne 
And the winter plains, and the house worn by his strif 
That had not been before life went; and he 

Had not departed when he departed lif 


I thought there was some hunger as vast as souls, 
As formless—but how do I know what spirits brood? 


I know that I saw the soul of old Ben Bowles 
Gaunt and dim in the night that was his mood 


[2] 


H. Boner 


ESCENT TO THE SEI 


Along the highroad southward (where the hills 

Begin to sink and the liv e-oak wi ods t thin 

Into the long plain, with the shadows of birds sweeping 
Far to the crying shores where the sea comes in 


Che beasts of the field raised up their heads trom the rank 


Thick blad f the meadow, and the birds of the air 
Cried to us roaring down in the face of the dank 
Strange wind from the void that tossed and tangled our 


the land—and beyond the land, a veil, 
| 
il 





as a dream, obscured what else might be: 
; sae ee ae , , 
\nd suddenly through it there came the light, and a pale 


Grey glitter of water announced the ancient sea. 
And there t vaters of the world came crying, 

; . 

Wave after wa . washing the ageless shore. 

Our bones wv straw; the world was dying 





-r the surge and under the everlast- 


, , — 
On the sand \ ay Gown (as you lie in lovers arms 


When hunge past); and the waves came out of the deep 


' : ee : 
Lifting and riing and suddenly sliding and foaming 
Che V¢ ! ihty 1} the ive r our sleey 
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FRONT-PAGE STUFF 


Carry this woman and her lover out toget 

Swear at the crowd and tell them “Gan 
damn you!” 

Shove them quickly into the ambulance an 


Breast to breast and hungry mouth to m 

In the same grave as naked as they die 

Or will they ship him home to a far pla 
over, 

And will they find a dress she had, nice 


So that the shameless little blue eins 
Pointed breasts may be decently cover 


What preacher will they get (with a whit 
Closed in front to symbolize the integriti 
Will he be perfectly at ease, and know 
Just what he is going to say above these 
Will he start out by saying, “ Dearly bel 
And then go on to mention what the wag 


And these lovers . . . one would judg: 
To look at the strange smiles on their ta 
That they had scarcely noticed even 
that rattle of the door, 
and the flare of the six-gun 
splintering their bones, 


} 


L4] 


Tell the reporters, “‘ Dead as hell—he drills 


Where will they bury these lovers? Will tl 


Ss 
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O 
Ps 
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ne 
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ly, she 
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[5] 
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To the men around, 
She was as rare 


é ‘T 
As a snake, found ; 
As you come home in the evening ( 
On your respectable stair. re 

AFTER EIGHT YEARS | 


I have almost forgotten 

That still your feet 

Case themselves in silk and leather, 

And leave print, in rainy weather, 

On some far street. 

Or that your chiseled nostrils 
Draw life from air, 

Or that these same mornings you wake, 
Or raise curved hands to shake 

The same soft hair. 

Thought falters in telling me 

That you may talk 

Somewhere, and people listen casually, 
And touch your hand, and see no prodigy 
When you walk. 


For as to my occasional letters, 

They might be flowers, tossed 

At night into a long wind, and whirled 
Into an ancient dark beyond the world 


Where something was lost. 


[6] 


H. Bone? 


NUEVO MEXICO 


The mountains lie in sapphire silence, sleeping. 
They are indifferent to time, to the drifting 
Clouds that throw over them 

The shadow of a dream. 

I tell 


. you | could batter at these mountains, 


Beating with clenched fists, crying: 

Why? Who? When? Where? How? No answei 
Only the lingering of the clouds, the silence, 

Wind in the pifions, maybe, a little, 


Finally, drunk by the silence. 


are absorbed that stand 


- 
=) 

Ue 
S: 
= 


In the tide of time; this imperturbable land 
Drinks up blood, fire, water. The peoples fall, 
And the cities fall, and the trails forget 


. — 
Feet and tn 


Have vou not felt, however, in the night 
| 


} 
emember, 


\ call in the soft wind that t 
A voiceless ry f a new creation 2. something 
God knows whether it be a fear or a longing 
Stirs them, wakes them, so that their hearts quicken, 


Tremble awhile? Ah, but the wind whispers 


Time and time . not now ... at the end of time, 
Perhaps . the lingering of the clouds, the silence 
Wind in the pifons, maybe, a Jitth 


Finally, drunk by the silence 
Cc 


4 
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TAOS AUTUMN 


The red, 
The blood-red evening fades 


Along the flanks and shoulders of the hous 


The last gray wisps of oven-smoke 

Turn blue, they melt 

In the golden air, in the purple shadows. Fall, 
And the iron tires of the wagons 

Heavily grind as they cross the cold brook 
Late from the fields. Fall; 

The feet, the feet of the women who wal! 
In soft white boots, balancing water-ja1 
Are heavy now with an ancient wearine 
They hear the last complaints of the ever 
Settling into the orchards (lightened now, 
Stripped of the gritty pears, the small sw 
Settling into the dusk. 


Tall in his white robe, a man walks west 
Over the roofs of the house; his voice gor 
Before him into the west. One low curve 
Keeps falling into his song, as a leaf in a long wit 


Lie stands still in the dark, and it closes « 


lhe sudden evening star. 


H. Boner 


GALVESTON 


I 
rhe steel sna 
Day, the | I 
Player, fingers the light 
Palms like a 
Che chittering fronds 
Hair of reluctant blondes! 
i 


SONG BEFORE SLEEP 


or 
lhe yea 

Clouds and the wan sun 
Drift, for the \ aone 


Lg] 
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T ilting on grass grown 
Tall round a gray ston 


A last lark sings alone. 


We, who have heard too long 
A madder song, 


Still quivering 

rom the wire whips of spring, 
Veil 

Our eyes 

With the pale 

Gold. 


‘| he ye ar grows old. 


REFLECTION 


‘T he sweet slow surge of blood across tl 
At night, hearing the whistle of a trair 
Far, far away, and the meditative soun 


\s if its stack drummed faintly underer 


The white beauty and peace of blosson 
Apple, and peach, and pear, silent and whit 
Under the tall cathedral-candles of the nig! 


The true-set saw melting the pencil-lin 
Across the firm « ream colored flesh of pin 
The new-raised naked rafters jutting star} 


Black on the sunset, white upon the dar} 








The bendin f the fork, the fleet 
rves of tl ht tu hungering for tl 

Chese thing ver f; m¢ th 
Never to cl e as a homel } 
Never to! I baffle: are irel I 
Vhether | hether I hat ! 

aay tS antes Getta « =. 
If my heart the clear steel. 

or a Hand 

) hn } th Y * 2 (y 

. , 





\Wh vash , 
| f in rob t 
] 1] 
[| S low fall 
| 1, 
| ] y own thie 
} 
Ch } f silence ' 
In th ‘ f evenin 
1e long facgaat 
’ is 





[11] 
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FALSE SEASON \ 


NO HAVEN 


My heart is with the hunted fox | 


And hunted hare in briary tunne . 


The autumn leaves are blown, the r 


F.cho the hounds unleashed from kenn 


My heart is with the hunted bird 
Blown south along a windy lake, 
Who may not rest, from flight allur 
lo death within the glittering brak 


ie, 


For I have known their fear, the lea 


Invisible fear in the tall gras: 
And gaunt hounds voiceless at 
( an mo\ ) is th VY pass 


| am pursued down every path 
Killed with atrance terror. dumbi: 
nied W nN strange terror, dumbDl\ 

y ° 1 + . * 
Having no knowledge by what wratl 


And no sure hope of haven. 


EVENING IN AUTUM)D 


Then, having fired three towns, I fle 


Under an icy moon 


[12] 
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FAUN , 
Ah 
Now in his mind’s eye over and over Ch 
To each who passes he is a lover. H 
Always the curving silk attests H 
The silver apples of their breasts; iF 
‘ Hi 
Always to feast his hungry eyes rn, 
The silky rippling of their thighs; 4] 
In each slim torso blows a fire 
Subservient to his desire; N 
Yet he ts shyly silent and : 
’ 1.1 ’ , S} 
Would tremble at a lady’s hand a 
THESE TWO % 


They are as young and chaste and 
As two white birches near together; 
They will not bend to autumn’s gol 
Nor to spring’s passionate weather. 
If a warm wind should suddenly com 
To make them bow and faintly sing 
It is slight tribute to the spring 
Soon they are motionless and dumb. 
And having touched they rise again, 
Amazed at the wind and the wind’s desir 
Pale as birches after rain, 

Cold as frost, and chaste as fire. 


[14] 
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And the silver herd with a single min 

Will stop in the dark where the bar 

This is as it has always been 

And tonight it will be the same again 
i; 


But at the window no lamp will shin 


And the house will be cold and dar 


And all night long the wind will whin 


And the rats will scurry from the chill 


And faintly over the windowsill 


The moon will shine. 


WILD DUCKS ON THE CHI 
I said: 

“Birds of glossy plumage, 

Wings that have cut the upper 
Darkness in amazing flight, 

Arise into the night. 

Be gone, wild beauty from the nort! 
From this bare land all 

Loveliness has fled.”’ 


There was no pause. 


Out of the snowy arroyo between tall | 


Over the bridge 

The traffic purred and thundered. 
Under a stormy sky men reeled an 
Blundered into the wind. 


There was no pause. 


[16] 


, flight was 


I thought of ot} 


} lake S 


ive ry 

1 | - 

the aft the 
. 

rie 1 

T 

i a 
Tre } ++h 


memory 


[17] 


/ 


ler evenings, o 


Sterling Nor th 
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APRIL POEMS 


EASTER EVE 


This is the day the Lord lay de 
No crowd to jeer now or applaud 


Safe in the darkness the gentle 
This is the day that there was nv 


No Jesus walking the dusty roa 
No Christ looking down from th 


No ear to hear the bitterest 


It is not winter, it is not spring 


Only the rushing of winds and | 


No hepatica even, if anyon 
And birds too dull to sing. 


Only the wind rushing throy 
And one maple candled r 

Blue mist muffing the mount 
The day that the Lord lay dea 


FIRST SUPPER 


This is the pristine sacrament 
Earlier than bread. 


[18] 





No hand to help with the heaviest | 


C ould not 


Mildred Whitney Stillman 


le ser, sleepy -head: 


curled ear in the hollow 


and suck and swallow. 


s are rumored wars? 


| foods and falling stars 


break our happy tran 


1e tO circumstance. 


hare my peace tonight 





and old as beast, 
ss of this rite. 


this | uc harist. 


DISCOVERY 


beech buds have outgrown 
ings, and the moss, 
\ the winter snow, 

ery shady stone, 

f what I know, 


nto my own, 


y windy hill, 
flicker streaks across 
with my own Wilil. 
| 


hough I| stand alone, 


me into my Own. 
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CHROMOSOMES 


Older than hate are we, older than time 


Older than God when God was new] spewer 


Out of the mind of man; older than 
Out of which man crawled dripping, 


With wet hair matted. Old are w 


Young as a squirming babe in a midwif 


Or asleep in a womb; young as word 
Out of a mouth; or wispy new-spur 


Of a spider’s web; or crimson butter 


With wings still damp through breaking | 
From tightly wound cocoons; as young 


Untold; and as the next tide of th 


Younger than grapes just purple; y 
Tomorrow. Grayly old and young 
Guiding the stumbling groping cours 
We are eternal, and eternity. 


[20] 


me 
| 
\ tne 
. in 
s han 


APRIL MILE 


April mile to find 


was very rude 


my solitude: 


i modest metaphor 


I 
vhat he waited f 
rquoise a ya 
ced me tn 
ied to pluck him « 





} upon SOMmMe TOCKS 


lature s parad Xx: 


[21] 
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A drunken tulip stumbled up 
Bearing a sacramental cup; 

A jonquil stretched its greedy mout} 
For golden liquor from the sout! 
A robin with a sunset vest 


Ran past me like an anapest. 


A small green grass tuft flashed | 
Like Gabriel, Angel of the Lor 


And every little silver shoot 
Leapt upright on its amber root 


lo make its militant salute, 


While all the clov er regime! t 


Stood plumed in pink magnifi 


Resistless, then, | could but sn 


At the guardians of the April n 


And quiver when in truth I four 


My mind ingrowing with th 


For then | knew in certainty 


The harebell was a part of me 


mel 
to 
to 


THREE POEMS 


PIONEER 


And blasted out the stumps. Now scarlet 
Of al nla< WW oht - 


Has nothing golden as his field of wheat; 


Roses red a f F 


1 OF summer climb 


s his orchard—Samarkar 


id leaping to the chin 


brooks, | s the flash of children’s feet 


as withered and the musk 
UT | Li¢ ng the twil streams 





dé il he wraps the Gus 


i 
About his heart—-] | | 


he clambers up the morn 


)EATH HOlL 
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A Magazine of Ver 
Tall trees flail trees 
Like centaurs in battle. 
Cohorts of dream assail 
The heart’s grey tower 
Sewildered we go to meet 


l Yeath’s hour! 


APRIL MOMEN' 


The April moments hasten to the 
With bud and bird and blossom 1 


The plum tree is a fountain in tl 


‘ 


My throat aches for the wine of 


Poured from the cup of dusk. \ 
I greet the fog, a wraith upon th 
Dust unto dream and song to fi 
B 
HYENA 
Lion, spent, lay prostrate, slain Tiger 
Hyena crouched, leapt, struck . Ws Ne npl 


he cried. 





DORIS 


. ] + . | : . ; 1} aly 
Kneel at my knee, with your long hair black as sorrow, 
And your blue uplifted eyes. I have nothing to 
But what you will have forgotten by tomorrow; 


And, after a t may be just as wel 


4 } 1 

in Wwe or of slate rock ( | 

| wonde if Ss ven n stu 

They seem t ng something beautif 

la ne te he fire and kee \ tting 








And would s he very last penny t me jewel. 
ae = 
Viother, iy, and there 1s a stful quive 
\t the edg mouth, as though you were unaware 
+ + Y ¢ ld 
Ot me, and s inoth es I would give 
, 
he 
T} » etrance t hiia it] } tl | tar 
he strange el lid with the eyes tn i 1 1 sta 
I know yi tollow your road to its farthest ending, 
Pills vi oke in my m¢ y strong wil 
real 
Buying \ n way, in y y spending, 
> ] 
\nc inging tl sonys your ¢ n he tC mak cs 
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OREGON 


Oregon, Oregon, hidden in the rain, 
Who has ever left you but comes to you ag 
Ships sail north, though it teem, though it 


Ships cross the bar in spite of frowning r 

For nothing in the world but a barna 

Where fir trees crowd the river and the sali 

Seining in the shallows where the sand-ba1 

Forest fires in summertime, burning leav: 

When it isn’t raining there’s smoke over 

The green hills of Oregon. A strange: 

The jealous hidden mountains, the gua 

But it’s nothing to a man who was bor 

That winter skies in Italy are hard, bl) 

It’s nothing to a woman who was suck! 

That Eastern people think a rainy day 

They are in exile who are hill and forest b: 

Unless they hear the hemlocks dripping o\ 

Unless they walk where maidenhair 
stream 

And pheasants scatter, red and gold 
dream. 

The scent of the pinelands and wet cor 

Gets into the heart and into the blo« 


[26 


FROM ONE TRANSPLANTE! 


) \ 
) } . 


To a misty grey river and a green grassy shor 





And all a man 
When the flumes 


Here comes 


C 


Lope along 
} ny, 


It seems lik 


An 


that wa 


Dorothy Collins Alve 


al 


1 think of is music sounding plain 
£ 


are running full in a downpour of rain. 


RIDE, ¢ 


OWHORS 


.] a oes 
he S r on his little black pony, 
n the grey praire 


bull 


llet hit the cactus tree 


e a dream, but a 


et isn’t phony 


“ . 3 | i ae , . 
Senor, riding Nell for .ea her. 
, it’s time fos to g 
] ny 
place that offer tter weathe 
, 
ing bullets th \ 
uld you let \ at Vou 
k that hasn’t any pride? 
Tat manona angy yx \ tc \ 
and Nita a t fe 1¢ 
} . a 
‘ r his girl was g o no 
Mexico to bunk with y und me 
Weer es eee ee WZ. 
the grey prairee! 
FIRST LOVI 
, ( neve Lv } 
the boundle ra 
f 
[27] 
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But I lay hid with birds among the grasses \ 


While he went by. } 1 
| \\ 
He crossed the fields, more splendid than a mor tal. \ 
Flinging along, the golden wheat behind him. 
His hair was black as crow, his eyes were bluer \ 
Than prairie sky. I 
- 
And as he went he sang. I never heard 
A song so happy, tender and beguiling 
Yet in the grass I wept to hear him singing, : 
Knowing not why. 
; ; “ 
He passed. The crickets stirred among the grasses 
The birds flew out, the tall grass ceased its swaying, 
But I lay stiil to hush my wild heart’s beating ) 
He had gone by. | 
| 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


A million homes like busy hives 
Hiding how many pale housewive 
Dusting away their valiant lives. 


At last, at last, my windows shine, 

My milk-white clothes hang on the line, 
From a kitchen bubbling with fragrant stea 
Back my mind slips into its dream. 


[28] 





—=——— 
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Whether I laughed too soon or answered slow, 


ei 
re . e iD 
There was a door I could not pass behind. : 

i 
Once on the sea I saw a petrel flying. 1 
Over its patience, he in mournful haste ‘ 
To all the self-absorbed expanse was cr ing \ 


For some responsive echo from the waste; 


Crying of wind to that which loves tl tor 
Crying of fear to the unfearing deep 
Making himself by effort more forlorn, 


As one possessed for what he cannot 


So I in sorrow stretch my hands to y 


Knowing your mind can never let me thi 


Here is a face too lovely to be lost 

Among the many that Time bears away 
Time the old gardener, with the year’s decay 
Fung in his gunnysack, as leaves ar 

She has the spirit of an autumn day, 

She moves like wind upon the short brown gi 
The dusty bushes bend to let her pass 

As if she were the breeze that cannot stay 


30] 
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COMMENT 


A CENSORSHIP FOR CRITICS 


OMEONE ought to introduce a bill for the suppression 
of immoral book-reviews. If a novel or even a long 
poem oversteps the bounds of decency it is taken off th 
stands, but nothing has been done as yet about the in 


decent critics who attribute to a writer whole litters of 


spurious mental] qualities, or who deliberately misrepresent 
other facts concerning the authors they review. Critical 
comment of this sort is allowed to overflow the back pages 
of our magazines, to the aggrandisement of the critics, but 


to the detriment of the authors and their public. Of 
course few people with literary perceptions of their own 
will read the reviews. Instead they make their own 

coveries, buy the books they like, and leave the critics 
alone. But there are always thousands who depend on 
the reviewers to form their tastes for then , and it is for 


the sake of these that we propose reme lial legislation 


The results of critical incompetence are especially un 
fortunate in the case of poets. Poetry is a specialized art 
and should be criticised only by poets. We must make 
this a by-clause to our bill. The qualities of poetry ar 
so much a matter of pattern, harmony, and rhythmi 


effect that nobody without practical experience should 
undertake to say whether or not a poem is well written 


Prose is a different matter, being written with the thems 


[32] 














1 Censorship for Critics 


permost. Prose falls into a design in much the same way 
as a machine or a_ brick-and-concrete structure does. 
lhe more efficient it 1s in serving its purpose the more 
effective the design will be. But in poetry the design 


must be uppermost in the mind, ejected from the sub- 
conscious as in a painting. And the trouble with critics 
of prose who try to review poetry, is that they approach 
it from the angle of utility and miss the point entirely. 
No connoisseur of art will walk up to a painting in a 


gallery and say: “I don’t like this. It shows a disillusioned 
mind, a lack of knowledge of international law and a 


warped philosophy.”’ Instead he speaks of such things as 
} I | } - 


too great suavity of color, lack of rhythmic feeling, in- 
competent brushwork, and a number of other qualities 
that have to do with technique. But the critics who 
approa h a poem in the latter fashion are very few and 
are usually good poets themselves. And on every hand 


we hear prose minds clamoring for ‘“‘poems packed with 
thought.”” And the same critics demand that a poet 
should treat only the “‘universal,”’ should have a wide 
range of emotion and philosophy, should express the spirit 
of contemporary America, and heaven knows what else. 

The fact is that a poem, like a painting, is good because 
of the way it is written. We have only to consider 
Dostoevsky, Thornton Wilder, Glenway Wescott, and 
Knut Hamsun to behold the same truth made manifest 
in prose. These novelists take the tiniest corner of the 
world and render it vivid and interesting by their handling 


(33] 
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and intimate knowledge of the subje 


fully they limit themselves to their 


excellent the effect. a he same sh 
and no matter how narrow the poet 
his emotion live in his readers he shi 
hav e succee led. 

The next most obnoxiou type ol 
who because of a narrow personalit 
virtue in poems that do not resemb! 
have read with equal amusement 
American poetry movement. Both ] 
plete and authentic. In the fir 
a member of the Fugitive group 
number of the anointed were 
friends ot the Fugitives. The 
professor It carefully omittes 
forth by the Fugitive, and menti 
whom the various standard anthol 
It seemed useless to protest agai! 
written, as it was, on tablets of 


contented myself by protesting mi 


1 Ss 


which is soon to be part of 


University students. To my 





include Robinson Jeffers, Archibal 


plied: “My dear young lady, the unf 


[34] 


Adams, George Dillon, and Wallace St 


ing commentary on American poetry 


I find all of these poets anywhere fi 
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necessary appearance of importance to the book and author. 

The gold badge with streamers, however, should be 
awarded for general vagueness and confusion of the issue 
to the Briefer Mention columns of The Dial. Whoever of 
the generally competent staff of the magazine can be 
writing this stuff? Here is the paragraph on The Ee/, by 





Evan Morgan, a dull derivative poem praised only by 
Alfred Noyes: 

“These poems breathe a spirit of resignation not far removed from 
melancholy, and one has the feeling that the mood is dictated less by 
experience than by the conscious assumption of a réle. The brooding 
quality of the verses is akin to an exquisite line from The Infanta Passes: 
‘Distant murmurs ever ebbing nearer murmurs overtake.’ ”’ 

And this, from the comment on Sylvia Townsend 
Warner’s volume: 


“Indeed, so marked by a quaint, incisive and wistful tenderness are 
these pastoral-philosophical sketches that one feels that it is from 
perusal not only of Hardy but of Virgil that the author of Mr. Fortune 


Maggott turns poet.” 


Hardy and Virgil]. Wistful tenderness. One feels. One 
has a feeling. 

Critics in general should remember that the long poen 
is not always the important poem. If Shelley had died in 
1818 with only four hundred pages of poetic propaganda 
to his credit he would now be forgotten. But in 1819 he 
wrote the Ode to the West Wind. \t is safer to pin your 
hopes of immortality to the seemingly fragile, but im 
perishable lyric. 
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rHE ARISTOCRATS 


Opinions still vary about certain poets of the Victorian 
age; the historical position of others gradually becomes 
fixed. The greater bards were long ago awarded passing 
marks, but critics still quarrel about the proper distri- 
bution of credit points. Honors have been distributed 
ly rescinded decade by decade, and among 


led age there may 


and ungracious 
the once-praised prophets of that crow« 
now be seen the crest-fallen countenances of the many 
poets who have been stripped of their purple, wandering 
in scant garments among the shades of a limbo which 
even the anthologist or the text-compiler seldom explores. 
Occasionally we brave its fogs to rescue from complete 
oblivion a singer whose song once fell upon dull ears, only 
to find its true echoes in the din and clamor of our own 
time. But however varied our judgments of these imme 
diate forefathers of contemporary verse are, we never seem 
to allow our affection to coincide with scientific judgment. 
Ten years ago, when the aversion to Tennyson was at its 
height, an English critic tricked a colleague into mistaking 
a true Tennysonian lyric for the work of a modern im- 
pressionist, and this witty treachery resulted in a new 
biography and a fresh outbreak of “‘estimates” which gave 
the laureate a few fresh leaves for his garland. The truth 
is that the Victorians are stil] too much with us. Through 
certain circumstances, we have become separated from 


them by a wall of unscalable height, yet that barrier is 


full of loop-holes, permitting the ideas, morals, and 
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ghosts of that massive century to 
mix themselves up with our conten 
bewildering complexity. 

One quality of Victorian poetry 
main on the other side of the wall. 
efforts of certain poets have been 
the province of current verse. That 
labored aristocracy of diction’ 
Poetry pointed out five years ago 
collected poems of Wilfrid Scawen B 
and command of the patristic | 
Bishop Butle - Donn B 


appears to lie beyond the scope of 


) 
Browne 


to every colloquial and barbaristic inf 
to understand the experiences of « 
which informs popular expre S10! 
profoun 1 understanding of poet 
dared many violations and literat 

to declare the legitimacy ( f certall 
written many failures in order 1 
occasional success the right of na 
natural expletive to their place 
Livingston Lowes performed a rm 
he showed, several yeal ave in tn 
poetic impossibility of certain 
allusions which our poets ol the ma 
The lack of associational colo in th 


ability to allude to rich emotio! al 
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approach their problems from differ 
various contrasting methods, yet 
volume impressed anew by th« fact t 
words are handled under the 1 
pulse and at the same time with tl 
ing certain ideas and experiences, 
substantial properties of languag 
properties are developed slowly an 
quial phrases, whate ver their moment 
an antiquarian interest after a 
comments, like current slang, remat 
scholar or linguist. Conservat 
assuredly not the watchwords of th 
words, yet the wisdom of trusting t 
being demonstrated by the best 

, 


} 


this sense, means the eradua 
allusive power, and associationa 
slow ripening of words and 
culled by the discerning poet, lend tl 
into which they have been cast. It 
how conservative—from this v1 
temporary poets are. The ecce1 
innovators seldom outlast their sn 
of ideas the poet runs on ahea 
in the province of expressi nan 
greater caution. 

Meredith, Swinburne, Hardy, W 


others brought the rich tole 
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The reaction to war, as with so many 


caught in its tortuous toils, was cynici 
belief in life, its values and its gods. The 


are images of utter horror and disaster, 
as well as bodies; if poets of past ages hav 


on war, here is one poet—and there are 


strips that glamour away with fierce and 1 


and thereby does his bit in the mo 
outlawry of war. 


The reaction is expressed in various 


Images of Desire are an absent lover's mind 


beloved—sensual images of her fleshl) 
of her gift of ecstasy: 


Under her feet I spread my 
For her walking, 
She touches me with her han 


And I am faint with beaut) 


Therefore I am not willing t 


Since she needs me. 
For he r sake I woul j betray 


But doubt of her need of him creeps int 


And yet and yet 

I am still not free from bitt 

For as I sit here thinking s« 
Maybe, over th re across the Ch 
Her eyes smile at another mar 
As they smiled at me, 

And her red mouth stabs hi: 

As it stabbed me. 


Is any woman both beautiful 
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young minds 


sm—bitter dis 


Images of War 


at eat up souls 


put a glamour 


others—who 


ner< iless ron 


rusade for th 


moods. Th 
nicture t h 

7 tv, memorie 
neart 








An Imagist at War 


And after the War is over, and love is over, we have, in 
; 
the group From Exile, perhaps the bitterest reaction of 


all, as in these lines from the three-page poem, Eumanides: 








I have lived with, fed upon death 

As happier generations feed on lif 
My very mind seems gangrened 
What t | agonize for? 

The > They are quiet 

Th have no complaint. 

n my own murdered self 

self which had its passion for | 
. : 





in, which rises up like Thos 





( it my nights, 


\ 
~ 
V 
T 

I 


me moment’s touch with immort 


And finally, after the delicate metrical interlude of 
’ ; 


Words for Music, we have, in A Fool 7’ the Forest, the 


t sardonic reaction to all this violent 


mature p ets } resel 
experience of life and death. 


It is a fifty-page Phantasmagoria in thirty-four episode 


t 


aone by a 


[t is a study of his own triple personality, under the 


guise of “I,” a typical man of our time, who contends 
with, and finally kills off, Mezzetin, the imaginative 
irresponsible, and The Conjurer, the malicious intellectual. 
In the end “I”? becomes a “model English husband” and 


S 


father, a clerk winning promotion for willing service, 


An Empire-builder and a taxpayer 
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but hearing through it all 


Miserably mocking voices, 
Elf-land flutings, tags of v 
Scraps of song and distant laught 
Tinkling of a ghostly mandoline, 
Memories of Athens and of Nap! 


Of a life once vowed to truth 





But he is consoled by sincerity in hi 
formity: 

I am but a murmur of word 

I am but a dark vision, 

4 dream in the night. 

A Fooli the Forest has been catalogu vith T 
Land as a revelation of civilizatior 
destroying with its own excess the 
course an essay on this theme, s 
modern poets, but approached from a dif 
revealing a personality secure in its 
art. 

Ex ept for a score or less of brie f met ly 
the filigree fashion of two centuries ago, Mr. Al 
instrument is free verse of a more or less imagist 
In certain poems and passages his keen in 
and tone and word-music achieves an effect « 
rare in modern poetry. On the whole, he has 
with fair consistency the stern princip! 
and the other imagists began their revolutic 
seventeen years ago. 
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NOVELIST TURNED POI 


xy Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking 


re is a carelessness of technique which, 
ritating, 1S surprisingly refreshing. 


is poetizing in the same way, so filled 


mbined with an intriguing variety in 

a phrase creeps in which would 
a poet of self-conscious craftsman- 
n, The Arrival, in which she inverts 
the rhyme , and mentions SO worn 


thoughts.”’ 


ide whether Miss Warner’s English 


€ C ¢ 11S respon 
tool j t in} tine 
hese words occur often, and in poems 
e that need no such Elizabethan 
, 
the most part tral ient tnis 
. : 
s for the most part the poetry of 


vind. But in one or two exceptions 


at lyricism is not out of her reach. 


ke a bell on the auditory memory: 


ng of April 


ntry still: 
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Not a cloud in the sky, 
Only a young moon high above the clear green west 
And a few stars by and by. 


Yet spring inhabits round like a spirit. 
I am sure of it 

By the swoon on the sense, 

By the dazzle on the eye, 

By the long, long sigh that traverses my breast, ' 
And yet no reason why. 


O lovely Quiet, am I never to be blest? ( 
Time, even now you haste. 

Between the lamb’s bleat and the ewe’s reply 
A star has come into the sky. 





With such simplicity and sincerity within her scope, one 
feels sorry to find many poems of stilted verbiage as in 
this stanza: ' 

Wake not, reck not 

My wealth of love can hire 

The cold-blood moon herself 

To abet my desire. 


Miss Warner has not yet mastered the poetic medium. : 
She is a poet rather of promise than of sure achievement. ! 
eS ' 

DAINTY DEVICES , t 


Collected Poems, by A. E. Coppard. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Readers of The Black Dog and Fishmonger’s Fiddle have 
set A. E. Coppard down as one of the best tale-tellers of 
our day. He is no rapid narrator with a hundred stories up 
his sleeve, but a sly and crafty fabricator who has fash- } ' 
ioned some of the most adroit fables of recent days. Like 
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Dainty Devices 


T. F. Powys, he has confined himself rather closely to the 
folk tradition of the English country; but his genius is 
humorous, not tragic, and his frail allegories and legends 
are alive with his own witty fantasy. He has turned out a 
small number of poems, and they are now collected from 
various inaccessible booklets and given attractive form. 
Altogether there are only sixty-five pieces here, and Mr. 
Coppard tells us in a foreword that he regards them with 
the special affection an author usually bestows upon his 
step-children. 

In a sense they need this favor, for as poems they do not 
ring out across the fields of modern literature with high 
voices. They are likely to win the ear of those readers 
who already know their author for his other work, and 
who make up that small group which admires the bric- 
a-brac of art. They lead us into a narrow plot of ground 
which Mr. Coppard has cultivated carefully: it includes a 
small patch of woodland populated by gnomes and grand- 
mothers; a neat garden full of wrens and robins; a tavern 
where greybeards are forever retelling village yarns; a 
tiny heath for little tragedies; ponds for dace and ale- 
wives; and a house full of ragged books. This is the 
domain of folk-lore—or at least that part of folk-lore which 
can be explored without risking encounters with bulky 
historical and social ghosts. But it is a kind of fantasy 
which we shall always have with us, and it is advisable to 
keep it in such skillful hands as Mr. Coppard’s. 

Mr. Coppard’s verses must have caused him much 
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amusement. They show a variety of meters and rhythms; 
they use refrains and choruses and ali the characters and 
symbols of popular allegory. Probably the most successful 
stories: Betty Perrin, The Innkeeper’s Handkerchiefs, 
Pelagea, and the exquisite tale of Yokohama Garland. 
Some of the poems define types in a way which reminds 
us of Hardy. The best, however, are probably those 
which reduce the intricate devices of Mr. Coppard’s art 
to simple lyric elements, like this Epitaph: 


(at least to their author) are those which give us ballad 





Like silver dew are the tears 
Like gold the smile of joy, 
But I had neither silver, gold, 
Nor wit for their employ. 





I had no gifts or fancies fair 
This poverty to mend: 

I was the son of my father, 
And had no other friend. 

Though he that brings no grist t 
May con the reckoning o’er, 


Who comes into the world with 


Can scarce go out with n 
In Crazy Girl’s Song, Country Sabbath, and G p/ 
the Few’s Harp, Mr. Coppard invites—and suffers by 
comparison with Walter de la Mare. And his literary per 
sonality is strong enough not to desire confusion with any 
other writer’s. He has a bright little niche of his own. 
Morton Dauwen Zabel 
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Hu mbly Offered 
HUMBLY OFFERED 


Jealous of Dead Leaves, by Shaemas O’Sheel. Boni & 
Liveright 
The pursuit of literature is a progressive lesson in 


humility. Shaemus O’Sheel may count it an achieve- 
\ eve 
ment that his Fealous of Dead Leaves might be awarded 
the laurels for the year’s humblest book of poetry. 


It is named from Keat’s lines advisi 


1g poets to be 





‘ealous of dead leaves 1n the bay-wreath crown.” From 
the hundred-and-twenty-seven poems in his two earlier 


books, now out of print, the author has culled only forty- 


‘ ca Macs Sik  ecenieein tet deed — These he has re 
wo to be nis permanent monument hese he has re- 
vised; it has t n him nine years. 
He r nt } thinned ‘“‘b; wreatl : in? ith ; 
ie prese his thinned yavy-Wreatn crown with a 
hort introduction confessing that in youth he spouted 
verse like a fountain, and called it poetry, but that now 
- 3 Maa? 
poetry see! to him a distant goal, and a poem a miracle 
not often accomplished. 
1 cc 





He adds that he would have liked “‘to make this the 
occasion of setting forth certain ideas about verse and 


poetry, schoc and tendencies, aesthetic theories and 





problems,” but his advisers and publishers 
inanimously unselled against it. 
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Though the last place for a poet’s theory of poetry is 
under the covers of his own book of verse, I am inclined to 
regret the restraint put upon him by those advisers. Who 
would not rather hear an Irishman talk than sing? The 
brief mention of what we so narrowly missed must inspire 
many a New York reader with an ambition to corner Mr. 
O’Sheel around the coffee-cups. 

The book makes a very creditable showing of a poet 
who is chiefly known by a very small segment of his talent 
—two poems quoted in many anthologies. If there are 
peaks of high inspiration still unscaled, the poet disarms 
the critic by lamenting this himself in several poems: 

A slender sheaf—straw, straw and a few poppies, 
For all the labor of our days. 

The two anthologically famous poems, He Whom a 
Dream Hath Possessed and They Went Forth to Battle but 
They Always Fell, have been slightly, but not disturbingly 
changed. It takes a comparison with earlier versions 
to find the differences. Though often one or two of an 
author’s poems are quoted out of all proportion to their 
merit compared with the rest of his work, it must be ad 
mitted that in these two Mr. O’Sheel has done something 
not only good in its kind, but of an unusual kind; he has 
drawn keenly intuitive portraits of the least understood of 
men—the visionary fanatic, and the gentle ineffective ideal 
ist—and has couched them in a swinging rhythm, with a 
grandiloquent poetic air which has given them a wide 
popular appeal. Margery Mansfield 
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STILL PROMISING 


Sweet Water and Bitter, by Virginia Moore. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. 

Although studded with immaturities, Miss Moore’s first 
book whispered of something more vital than polished 
technique—an original voice. In poems such as The Good 
Ground, a joyous record of the spirit looking to the hard 
earth for companionship was expressed in an idiom that 
seemed native and authentic. 

That is why I have approached her second volume 
eagerly and left it perplexed. The false images, uncertain 
rhythms, and bad rhymes have almost disappeared; but 
they seem to have taken with them the originality as 
well. Most of Sweet Water and Bitter is facile, rather 
interesting verse. No longer does Miss Moore mistake 
illogic for metaphysics; and although she gives us an 
occasional! deliberately bad rhyme such as “ruin—knew 
Him,” unconsciously bad ones such as the “knows 
clothes” of the earlier book do not appear. 

In short, Miss Moore’s work has passed the point below 
which one can indicate obvious faults; but it has not yet 
climbed to the plane of obvious excellence. She is at her 
best, | think, when writing platonically about men, as in 
Tighter’n Hell, and when she looks to the earth’s surface 
for a solution to human problems, as in Cataract, which 


opens: 
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Back of the image the soul of the image stands clear. 
Back of the waterfall, water the spendthrift is giving 
All of itself in a wild and generous living, 
Eager, unreckoning always, and flung without fear 





And it closes: 
This is old wisdom, this is the oldest m 
Water has learned, and the wind, and a handful of mer 


Perhaps it is well that this book was devoted primarily 


to the improvement of technique, a very early stage in the 
development of any poet, and one which Miss Moore 
should have mastered sooner. The next book may reveal 
a flowering. I am still koping. Alexander Laing 


RETREAT INDEED 


Retreat, by Edmund Blunden. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
In his very first book Mr. Blunden stood confessed, a 
literary poet. He subscribed at once to the English 
tradition in verse descriptive of nature, and even though 
he developed his own personality in his diction and themes 
he never failed to furnish us with references to Thomson, 
the Wartons, Collins, John Clare and the other poets he 
took for his guides. It is not contemptible for a poet t 
follow closely in a tradition, provided that tradition 
noble, generous, and universal in scope. But it is dan 
gerous to imitate an art that is, of its very nature, pre 


cious, imitative, and parochial. Unfortunately, Mr. 


Blunden’s models have lured him into this danger. As 
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Retreat Indeed 


long as he looked with them at the familiar charms of 


English farms and hedgerows, hayfields and browsing 
flocks, he was a le to write several volun es of honest 
poetry. But now he has lost his enthusiasm for these 
appeal is gone, and for various reasons 


scholarship probably the first) he looks no longer at 


them but at the work of the poets who once sang their 
praises in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
In most cases these poets were already imitators, and when 
Mr. Blunden 1 luces their phrases and measures he 
retreats fro: hat was already a second-rank position to a 
third-rank |i The title of the present volume has a 


wnificance which the author surely did not intend. 


rhe titles tl selves show him as an imitator: 4 Faiz 
ene, 1M ing Pie - Th Chari, Vature D: 


|r thers, like The VW} arions ana Dh 1 ge 


Ly I he indic: ee fo echolas 

I 7, he indicates thn purpose Of a scnoiat 
. } } 1 1} 

but not of a freely inspired poet. It would probably not 


\ 
be difficult to collect many parallels between his lines, 


with their n¢ assical images and sly conceits, and those 
of Augustan verse. Indeed, in Natu Displayed, he 
voli ntarily gives us some cross-references to Matthew 
Green and the Rov ley poems, thus giving support to the 
syste of artificial documentation which Mr. Sherard 
Vines nas trie Si hard to justify ! his recent book of 
erse L} tuff of poetry is gene uly lackin 

here the \ € has to rely on explanatory footnotes 


} 


and learned 
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although Mr. Blunden does not crowd his pages with such th 
extraneous material, it could easily be supplied by any st 
competent student. m 

Certain poems, like The Eccentric, strike clearer notes: tl 


His sleeping or his waking mi 
A master might control, 
But with what ordinance woul 





The wilful-wandering soul? 


When all is lamp-lit peace ar 
Its pale dismay appears 7 
Walking the wars and flaring gl 


Of charred and riddled vears 





But on the whole Mr. Blunden, having exhausted his first 


inspiration, shows how futile the work of a derivative 
poet must always be. Morton Dauwen Zabel 


BRIEF MENTION 


Quintillions, by Robert Clairmont. Dial Press. 

Were one to read only the table of contents of Quinti 
ions, a high excitement might arise as to the author’ 
skill, for he has a remarkable gift for titles; their jaunty 
phrases indicate a lively response to the phenomena of 
modern life, a certain acrobatic fancy, and a wit which is 
needed in current verse. The difficulty with the book 
which follows this enticing index is that Mr. Clairmont 
through either inexperience or impatience with the work 


such a project requires, has failed to think out his satire 


His poems are for the most part very brie f; when longe1 





they repeat without much technical resource. Under- 
statement, when it actually comes off, is their chief 
merit, and sometimes this reduction of comment throws 


the reader ahead into a fuller meaning quite forcefully: 


He autographed whales 
and set them free; 
And now his name is know: 


I every Sea, 


This Unchanging Mask, by Francis Claiborne Mason 
Yale University Press. 
Some very fine short poems are included in this twenty- 
sixth volume of the Series of Younger Poets. From Re- 
membering That They Were Twins, this is the octave: 


C e chamber of the v 





*r, brother, in that 








Of s] lence, where or I 

. 

\Iov the humid cavern in the gloo 
Breeding us two within a narrow r 

] than the nesting hollow of th 

| better in the insensat 

lhan ever I shall again this side the tomb. . 


How to P) oft from That Impulse, A Symposium, compiled 
by Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheyney and Benjamin Musser 
Dean & Company, New York. 

Comments by a number of aspiring writers on how they 
. i owe 4 . . 3 
do whatever it is that they do do. The introduction and the 

Wi ho’s iy ‘ho in the back of the book are in about as gor ad 


taste as chewing a toothpick. 
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he award if no poem submitted seems up 
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already inspired will produce a masternie 
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Verse a paragraph which is of interest t 


“*The same horror of the haphazard, th 
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he same defiance of mobility which 
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our social arrang 





our character 


S and 





grammar and our prosody. One 
One must exclude all traces of 
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the words in ranks with an extern 
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immobility of an inscription which is to be 
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purpose of arous ng public inter in ti 
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priest of the woods to whom ap} 
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For this reason he was able to go unharm 


warn the white s 








still living 1871 told how he was rous 
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Mr. H. Boner, a former resident of New Mexico, is now living in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Sterling North, a student at the University of Chicago, was 
awarded one of our young poets’ prizes last November. 

Mr. Ernest Hartsock is the author of two volumes of verse and the 
editor of Bozart, published at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dorothy Alyea (Mrs. Ethan D.) hails from Portland, Oregon, but 
lives in Montclair, New Jersey. 

Mildred Whitney Stillman (Mrs. E. G.) lives in New York City. 

Mr. Verne Bright is a member of the Portland (Oregon) Poets’ 
group, and has published in a number of magazines. 

Mrs. Marvin Luter Hill lives in El Paso, Texas, and Ellen Glins 
(Mrs. Walter A.), in Porto Rico. 

Mr. Thomas W. Duncan, born in Casey, Iowa, and now a senior at 
Harvard, has a book of verse to his credit, Hours from a Life (Victor 
Shultz, Des Moines). 
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Strange Truth, by “Elspeth.” Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Devil Is a Woman, by Alice Mary Kimball. Alfred A. Knopf 

Bitter Sweet Poems, by Rebecca McCann. Covici-Friede 

Echoes, by Jack M. Franks. Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Apollo in Chorus Melpomene, Book III. Privately ptd., Boston. 

An Apostle of Foy, by George Burt Lake. Northshore Publishers, High 
wood, Ill. 
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Is, Was, and Is to Come, by Edgar Simpson Robertson. _ Privately ptd., 


Fortuna, Cal. 


Progression and Other Poems, by A. M. Sullivan, Chisholm Press, N. Y. 
La Balle Au Bond, by Pierre Reverdy. Les Cahiers Du Sud, Marseille. 
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Harvard Miracle Plays, ed. by Donald Fay Robinson. Samuel French, 
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